APPENDIX   IV

TYPES  OF  CRITICISM

There are few critics pedantic enough to be, like Thomas Rymer,
rigorously "true to type." Even those who have discovered the only possible
method cheerfully use many impossible methods as well. So, in most cases,
we should substitute for the word Type less rigid terms such as "elements
in criticism" or "aspects of criticism." For instance, the geographical
element is found everywhere ("The English," said Andre Maurois, "do
not like clarity of thought because their climate is foggy," etc.), but I
do not know of any reputable essay in criticism that is solidly geographical.

It is important, however, to analyze these various elements in order to
avoid a common temptation: to justify a judgment, a prejudice or an
impression, valid in themselves, in terms of a science or of a philosophy
which may likewise be valid, but which are not relevant. ("Shakespeare
used a discursive, episodic method because he was a Goth," said Edith
Wharton.)

L SCIENTIFIC CRITICISM

A.  The basic facts: text, authorship, date. Scholarship, preparation of a
critical   edition.   Cf.   Morize,  Andre:  Problems  and Methods  of
Literary History, a Guide for Graduate Students, Ginn, 1922.
Author's biography.

Literary History as a collection of such data.

(These problems and methods are not radically different from those
of history proper; an Introduction to Historical Studies> such as Ch,
Seignobos and Ch. V. Langlois would serve very well.)

B.  Psychological Criticism:

1.  Psychology of the author (Sainte-Beuve, Gamaliel Bradford)

2.  Psychology of composition, a very promising branch: cf. Pierre
Audiat: La Biographic de PCEuvre Litteraire

3.  Psychology of character or situation. Very frequentj cf. Goethe's
interpretation of Hamlet. Usually a re-creation on the part of the
critic 5 personal, non-scientific elements then appear.

4.  Psychology of reception, by the individual reader. Cf. impressionistic
criticism.
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